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Chapter Nine 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A VEGAN 


Rubin Abramowitz 


Brought up in the Jewish Orthodox tradition, I shed the rituals of 
Judaism at 15. Then began a search for a new way of life to replace the old. 
Quite early, an interest in health developed, because of illness in the family, 
Thad a fair share myself: diphtheria, scarlet fever, a tonsillectomy; and at 21 
years of age, out came my appendix. 

My first contact with the health viewpoint was the MacF adden magazines 
[Physical Culture, etc.]. Later I read extensively in the writings of Tolstoy, 
Shaw, and Gandhi; Theosophical teachings helped me on my way. At 27, a 
vacation period was spent at Dr. Robert Anderson’s Camp Hygiology in New 
York State, where I learned of vast accumulated stores of knowledge, wisdom 
and science in the field of naturopathy and nature-cure. 


T learned of American practitioners of nature-cure or natural hygiene, men 
such as Russell Trall, Sylvester Graham, John Tilden; McCann, Wiley, etc. 
I learned that more contemporary educators, such as MacF adden, Kellogg, 
and Shelton, were turning out volumes dedicated to these new ways of life, 
renouncing the old ways of palliation and destructive surgery. 

My mother was very ill at the time. After absorbing some of the knowledge 
at Camp Hygiology I rushed home and brought her out to the Camp. 
Actually, she was in a dying state, and Dr. Anderson hesitated to admit her. 
The operations and drugs previously given had caused irreparable damage. 
But she lived two years longer, although in great pain. 

Meanwhile, from the day I entered Camp Hygiology, I became a lacto- 
(milk-using] vegetarian, remaining that way for two years. Then the small 
voice of conscience worked upon me. I found myself looking uneasily at my 
leather shoes and other leather objects. I began to consider whether it was 
right of me to wear woolen garments, and to eat dairy foods such as milk, 
cheese, butter, and eggs; and the bees’ food, "honey’ 

In due time, I found substitutes for leather shoes, wallet, belt, briefcase; 
also for woolen objects such as suits, coats, sweaters, blankets, hats. I cut out 
dairy foods and even the use of honey, though I did get some in prepared 
foodstuffs purchased in health-food stores. 


I felt that veganism freed my conscience of a great burden, wherein the 
exploitation of animals by man was a long-standing crime. At this time, I 
simplified my diet to raw fruits for breakfast and lunch, with raw vegetable 
dinners with the addition of a baked potato. World War II began about the 
ume I had become a full-fledged vegetarian. The vegetarian philosophy of 
non-violence toward animals inevitably led into non-violence toward human 
beings. At first I declared myself a conscientious objector willing to do non- 
combatant duty, but later realized I could not engage in any war activity, but 
could accept work in a C.O. camp. The draft board was stubborn, and one 
man begged me to change my mind and accept the non-combatant army 
status. "Don’t go to prison’ he said, "You'll be sorry for the rest of your life" 
But I had made up my mind. After ignoring several notices to report for 
imduction, I was arraigned before a U.S. Commissioner and subsequently 
imdicted, along with ten other C.O.’s. A Jehovah’s Witness’ case came up for 
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Supreme Court analysis and our cases were delayed until his case could be 
settled. During this time, I quit my civil service job as clerk with the New 
York City Welfare Dept., and lived at the School Of Living at Suffern, N-Y. 

I learned something about the Decentralization Movement and of growing 
fruits and vegetables. I was already imbued with strong vegan ideals and 
began to send out notices to magazines and papers that I was beginning a 
Vegan Society in America. The Vegan Society in England appointed me their 
American representative. Before long, individuals in various parts of the U.S. 
had written and asked to be enrolled. I went no further at this time with the 
vegan Society because of my impending incarceration. The J.W. case was 
decided and I was told to report for sentencing. I was sentenced to 2% years 
in a federal penitentiary for my failure to report for induction. Taken to the 
detention house, I found myself in the midst of a rough group of prisoners 
who had committed, or were suspected of committing, a variety of offenses. 

I wore vegan shoes at the time; there was no objection to this, but the food 
situation was bad. I found hardly any suitable food on the main line. In order 
to survive, I managed to obtain double portions of whatever foods I found ac- 
ceptable. With my own money I purchased apples and oranges at the com- 
missary. After six weeks at the detention house, the other C.0O.’s were sent 
to the penitentiary at Danbury, Connecticut; and I was transferred to 
Ashland, Kentucky. Two days were spent in travel, handcuffed to a narcotics 
addict on the one hand, and a probation violator on the other. 

At Ashland, I faced the prison doctor with the news that I was a vegetar- 
ian; and I objected to shots, vaccines, and blood tests; wearing of leather 
shoes, leather belts, etc. The doctor argued that I was in prison and that I 
should adjust myself. I did not agree and we left it that way. Again I found 
difficulties: my vegan shoes were taken from me and sent home, and I 
received new clothing and leather shoes. On the main line the food was 
unacceptable, so I again bought oranges at the commissary. 

I was quarantined, as were all new men upon entry to the prison. After 
several days, we were ordered to report for vaccination and other shots, and 
blood test. I reported but refused to submit to any needles. The doctor argued 
with me, but I stood my ground. The Captain of the Guards was ready to 
hold me down by force and asked whether I would resist. I replied that I 
disliked physical violence of any kind, but nevertheless would resist and 
struggle to get away from any forced vaccine or needle. 

The doctor then resolved to keep me in the hospital, under observation. 
There I stayed, had my temperature taken three times a day, was served 
my vegetarian meals, and passed two pleasant weeks. After two weeks the 
doctor realized that I was unshakable in my beliefs, and asked me to sign 
a paper relieving the authorities from any responsibility. This I did and I 
rejoined the men in quarantine, after which we were placed with the regular 
prison population. 

I informed the cook of my dietetic regimen. He agreed to be of help by pla- 
cing me with the soft-diet patients. I found another vegetarian and the two 
of us ate at this special table. Gradually, I influenced several others to join 
us. Before long we had eleven men at what came to be known as the vege- 
tarian table. The cook had difficulty in preparing suitable meals, so the men 
decided we needed one of us as a cook in the kitchen. I was elected and was 
accepted by the cook. I prepared two meals a day, six days a week. I was 
allowed to use substitutes for meat. And instead of mashed, boiled or fried 
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potatoes, I served baked potatoes. I also baked eggplant, squash, whole- 
wheat bread and pies, and served canned peas, corn, and beans. News got 
around that the food was better at the vegetarian table, so a few more joined 
us until I was cooking for a total of 24 men. I overheard the cook say, "What 
do I care? Let them all join the vegetarian table!" A Quaker boy was as- 
signed to prepare the special meals alone on my day off. 

Meanwhile, an earlier request for my vegan shoes was granted and they 
were shipped out to me. I also asked that raisins and nuts be sold in the 
commissary. Only salted and roasted peanuts were allowed. One day the 
head of the Bureau Of Prisons visited, and he watched as I served the men 
on the vegetarian table. The cook showed him a batch of hard bread I had 
baked that day, and he remarked, "How can they eat it?" The cook replied, 
"T don’t know; they must have iron teeth!" After several months, all C.O.’s 
went for an army physical—if we failed we were to be allowed to go home. 
Most of us failed the exam, mainly on "mental grounds" Thus I served only 
seven months time in prison, passing the rest of the 24-year sentence on 
probation. 

Back home again in New York City, I grew restless over living in a city of 
pavement and tall buildings. During the winter months, I fell once too often 
on the ice-coated streets, and resolved to leave for Los Angeles, California. 
l arrived to find oranges growing, a sight that endeared me to the warm cli- 
mate. I joined the Vegetarian Society in Los Angeles, and worked for a while 
as a draftsman, finally locating on Lou Benti’s 5-acre homestead in Big Tu- 
junga Canyon. Here I led a rough, primitive existence. I set up a tent and 
slept outdoors during the summer. For two years I lived there, trimming 
grapevines, eating grapes and oranges, and working at odd jobs. I earned 
just enough to get by. For eight months I lived on a fruit-and-nut diet. Grad- 
ually, I drew a group of free-living, free-thinking young men to Benti’s, and 
we had some interesting days and evenings of talk, work, and entertain- 
ment. 

After two years like this two of us decided to move up to Oceano, Calif., 
where we were within walking distance of E.L. Pratt’s American Vegetarian 
magazine in Pismo Beach [later the American Vegetarian-Hygienist, in its 
last years published by Dr. Jesse Mercer Gehman in Duncannon, Pennsyl- 
vania]. Oceano was a railroad town with several vegetable packing sheds; 
we worked in these plants. 

Dr. Catherine Nimmo came out to Oceano and decided to live there. She 
purchased some land, and a friend and I helped a carpenter put her house 
up. She talked over the idea of a Vegan Society in the U.S. We contributed 
some money and put an ad in the American Vegetarian, which brought 
eight letters in reply. Dr. Nimmo worked as Acting Director and I as Acting 
Secretary and Treasurer, hoping to have permanent, elected officers 
eventually, This was in August, 1948. The Vegan Society in England was 
very helpful in our endeavors, furnishing copies of their magazine and 
information. Not long after this, I returned to Los Angeles, leaving the 
Vegan Society correspondence with Dr. Nimmo, who carried the work on as 
well as possible under the circumstances, up to the incorporation of the 
American Vegan Society by Jay Dinshah in 1960. In 1953, I married Lillian, 
who came around to the vegan ideas almost completely. It is my hope that 
veganism may grow and become the dominant philosophy in the United 
States and the world, from the ethical and health viewpoints. 
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